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Tsar, for a French march along the Danube to the Black Sea and
Caspain and a junction with a Russian army at Astrakhan for a
joint drive on India.

Before these brave measures could bear fruit, the Cabinet which
had conceived them had dissolved. At the beginning of February,
1801, the country was shaken by the greatest political crisis of the
war. Ever since the Irish Rebellion Pitt and the new Viceroy, Corn-
wallis, had been pushing forward plans tor a Union of the British
and Irish Parliaments. The measure, however mistakenly, appeared
to them to offer the only means of ending the fatal unrest of Ireland
and freeing the Empire from a constant peril at its heart. All through
1799 and 1800, with the war at a critical stage and the combined
fleets lying at Brest, 50,000 British regulars had remained in Ireland
to guard against the joint dangers of invasion and revolution.
Survival, let alone final victory, depended on a solution. " Some-
thing must be done/' wrote Lord Carlisle, " or we must fight for
Ireland once a week."

Union seemed the one way out. By removing the fatal dualism
that poisoned every attempt to alleviate the lot of Ireland, a sane
and honest administration of Irish affairs might become possible,
It would be the British reply to that policy of centralisation which in
a few years had transformed the old, weak, federal constitution of
France into the most powerful single unit of government in the
world. The disappearance of selfish commercial and fiscal barriers
between the two countries wrould bring prosperity to the " distress-
ful island." Above all it would be a step, as Cornwallis said, to a
real partnership with the Irish nation instead of with a corrupt
ruling faction which only represented a tithe of it.

The measure was bitterly opposed by the fanatic Protestant
minority and the graceful and dissipated aristocracy which regarded
its governing monopoly and its freedom from the pedantic control
of Westminster as an inalienable personal property. Such opposi-
tion could only be overcome by coercion or bribery. It was the
English way to choose the latter. <c I despise and hate myself every
hour for engaging in such dirty work," wrote Cornwallis, " and
am only supported by the reflection that without an Union the
British Empire must be dissolved."* The place-holders and
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